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» . -I aiafc-f o£ catcmt «B«fl.ctflni guides- indicates that 

tti icst i-ipoctaat pictfposia graairaiSy agr'aes on ioi studgtBcf 
literature »re* related to ©njoyient a*4 insight fos the stud ant. 
teacher pet p» a ration^ on^the otk«c han^i has coasisted sainls; in " 
< pffoa^n?i||a.glisk ■ajocs vMo erepha§3:z«a hi sfcorieal period^, 'faaotts «* 
aathoEs r Mtt 1 it erarjr eritteisi , 3n iS6»» the Sa-tienal Council of * 
Teachera ©>P'|q glials gsre>attceja i. at ateieafc o , f£- 1 ga'.id«idn«s for teacher 
prlparafcio>» in literature which «apfcaai*Bea it na sledge and skills. ' la 
1976, a nev stat«a*rj-c was prepaied whAck eiphasiaed the teacher as 
helper, ga.iae* aid 'facl.li.ta.tat* Fie n«» stateien* ©njihasiies Inglish 
aS-WQaetehinf peofle So. and use lather thin soaetling people, know and , 
stuay.r *Ehe sta-teae»t has inch h*re ♦aaf ha si s than .eariiec ones 6a • 
teacher jgaalitleS AipOrtant td efiectAT* int «r action, Since personal 
gaalities are as iepcrt.an.t as* sm^VmtlJ ^nes, current teacher 
■ •dacratian stia-te^ies are not vary §£|©eti?«, .par* of tie difficulty 
is that it is Bi«8ssstf te do icr* tehaft iaeaiiiy teachers who have * 
the preferred qualities; -they be ^pr«,d *jc«a* On£oct*anately r it may 

not, be possible -to, create a t «ach#f io4«i *hicl depends on peEsonal 
characteristics *ath©r than on acaierite ajtilli 'a'ad suck a no del nay 
be outdated Vj ffitme changes oi *aa«cati cn al ptiiiosophy. (TJ) 
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to THi educational resoupcis Thi Cdtaipieat literature Teacher* 
information center (CRlC) and . i » 

US1RSOF TMrtRIOWte^M;'' ■ " ^ / ..^ pj^.. ' „ ' ' 

v ■ Robert C* Smalls Jr. 

The purposes fox r ; the teaching atld studying of works of literature in- 

elementary and secondary schools have been much deb|£ed,- especially in the 
last fifty years or so. Literature in the fetudents' native language has, 

of course, nqt always been seen as important matter for study, and certain "• ■ 

* . • jf - « ' , • • 

.»." * ii ^ i 

forma of literature ~ riotab ly the novel - 1 - havegained intellectual 
respectability only relatively re'cSntly. 4 review of material ©n the teaching 
/of English in professional^ journals ll^e the English Journal anti texts, on the 
teaching of English produced during the last fifty to seventy-five, "years re 
veals vhat is obvious to anyone working in the Meld: ' there has been a.donsid- 
erajble s'h^ft 'in emphasis in* the ceasons put'f ort>ii to justify the ' mt 




/ 

of literature. But, of course , merely because authqrs of articles ar^cf books on 
this subject shift their views, what is happening in classrooms m^f^ i.ot change, 
^et, it seems clear, that a corresponding change h^s takeryf lac^where the 
teaching and studying is actually going on, although that change may not, in 
fact, have been as complete or as consistent as in the professional literature 



' - J < 

Teachers f . Views on the ?urposes*of Literature /dtudy 



Curriculum guides produced by schools^ and schpol systems as contrasted 
to those prepare d by state; departinents/of edu cation t or on college campuses for 



use by schools reflect as close 1^ as anything in writing the actual thinking 
of teachers .about what should be taught and why.* Based on this premise , a 

gtudy was' recerltly made of the goals > purposes, .and objectives which were 

'%.'*/ 

stated or obviously jjnpHed in a sample of current curriculum guides, The re- 
suits revealed a ver/ sizeable agreement among such guides as to why literature 



shotijsd »be tiught, and studied and what > such 'study is^ suppostd to, do f or* gtudetits » 
It vas' clear from, this examination, however, " that some^of these purposes w$re * 

actually ends in themselves s Whereas others were ones that i?ere important*; 

„ - - • • \ ■ 

because they made possible more complete success in meeting the former kind* * 
The guides never made this distinction and, in fact, consistently mixed the * 
two types. Despite this confusion, however, there was a great deal of agrees 
went from guide to guide. The following list headed "Most Important Purposes' 1 
contains those goals on which there was most agreements -given in order of imp or- 
tance . It -..should be noted, however , that the varfeug guides worded the goals 
« somewhat differently* mixed elements of more than one in -a* single statements 
emphasized them differently to tome degre.e, • and frequently implied rather 
than stated which were most important". Their ranking here, is, therefore , a 
fairly subjective judgment ma^e by the examiner. The first three or four are , 
however i . pretty obviously that: ' the goals the guides agreed most fully justified 
the teaching and studying of literature, 

.. - , MOST IMPORTANT PURPOSES FOR LITERATURE 'STUDY 

1* To produce < students who enjoy literature; j 

2, To give students the. insights into themselves , others, and life in 
, 4 general that only Literature can give; 

3*- To provide students with enjoyment; \ . ■ . 

4, To produce students wlvo feel that the reading of literature is 
^ personally imp.or t an t fop .them- aside from enjoyment; 

5* To produce students who ""will be lifetime . volunt ary\ readers ; 

6. To expose students to, a variety of literature be yon d -what they already 
«. know; ' , ; , • t , "' , 

7* To improve students 1 reading "skLlls ; , 

8, To improve students 1 thinking abilities; and" ... . , 

9, Jo* improve students 1 taste in* It terature , 
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Th# v uveiiAhalniiflg cu n aiuslon -of these Q u r rant curriculum guideo vae ^4iat te ^»aj»#- 



purpose- of literature etady was the creation of students who enjoy literature , j- 
^Pleasure. as\an end in ItffJJ? or as ! a means of luring students to read for* in- - / 
sights ^as' clearly at the core 4 pf the thinking of the teachers who prepared / 
the guides. In fact, most of Che nine on that top list -mt^ht be boiled down/ 
to those two — enj oymeat and insights — both of which, it is important to. ■ 
note, are highly personal matters s * / 

Other purposes were also frequently mentioned, of course ; but they f were 
hedged about- by -qualifications* treated- .as extras * mentioned as natters' to be 

<■ v * t 

slipped in. if possible and without hindering the accomplishment of- the main 
objectives . Consequently, mere frequency of listing was not enough alone* to 
give them "best seller' 1 status. The list below headed "Other Purposes" contains 
those mentioned rather often, 

OTHER ^PURPOSES OFTEN MENTIONED BUI OF LESSER IMPORTANCE 
1* To produce students familiar vifch major authors, 
2* To produce students familiar with major works* 

, 7 3 , To produce students who understand the historical development of literature, 

4* To produce studet&gs who understand the influence of' an historical period 

on the literature of. that time, ' a 

5, to produce students who understand literary techniques and terminology, 

6 . To produce students who appreciate the great classics $ 
7* To produce students who like the great classics s 

8. *To produce students who can perform critical analysis in writing, and 
9* To improve students 1 vocabularies. 
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rr this gi&OTd^iiat is~tldt, like /the first, an ef fort tci ptesent tfie goals in 
order of fche, ^Qmbtned importance placed >cn «ach ; 'by^the authors ef the guides 
since the generally cautious or \ieak support giVeri the*, ^pite their, frequent 
. mention, made janking them difficult, .Nonetheless, as a g^oUp, they were clearly 
of l^sfi importance to the authors of the guides than those on the first list., 
In f apt, as many of thoae on the second Use were stated* they represented a 
kind ©f stubborn but not* yery strong\or convincing belief .that knowledge about 
literature will producs greater enjoyment of it and greater understanding of 
tne insights it' has to of fir. Indeed, tfie ver^ fact that most of these second 
* level purposes were expressed generally as facilitative ones » for the Win* 
purposes of enjoyment and insights reinforces* the primacy ,of those on the first 
.Lisb. Nothing on either li'&t is hew, of course. But if it ij true that teachers 
-have accepted the idea* that the insights, enjoyment ^ " and - responses produced by 
literature in the student reader should be the most import ant goals of the 
program, then the thinkers and the doers,, the professors of English Education 
'and the teachers of English are in surprising^ agreement * , 

The Preparation of the Literature .Teacher 

It nas , of course, long been a cliche of the English teaching profession 

I ■ 
/ . ■ 

that the typical 'English teacher has actually been prepared to be a literature 

teacher, The reasoning behind this cliche is that English teachers have usually 

m majored in English in college and that the typical college English major - consists^ 

almost entirely of courses in literature* That most college English majors \ 

are overwhelmingly literature based is as true today as it was ftwenty-f ive or 

more years ago, Students majoring in English, then and now, take a random 

collection of courses in Chaucer, Shakespeare, the Romantic Poets , the 

Victorian Nbve IV and so fofth* A few "c on temporary w courses like "Black Literature" 
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or "Scierice Fiction ,, m&y ^^m^^li^h^^ Oa\h% other hand, twt typical 
ma^or takes few, if .arty, imposition . cc^rstts or linguistics courses,* although 
teacher certification, requirements mayfl force a little work in each of these 
areas arid a Hit more^of-each is probably fufken today than in the past 

But do, we really mean it when we /say that such a program prepares Hter= 

; - ' >•«:•>/-* v 

a ture teachers , not English teachers?/ Surely not. The usual English major 
; V / 

/does not prepare teachers of any kinq, certainly not literature teachers 



it the goals 



equipped to meet xhe goals given the^ most support in the curriculum guides 
examined earlier. What English jnajqir by that alone is prepared to bring others 
to enjoy literature , to read it for/pure pleasure, and to" gain from it insights 
into life* English majors ^Jfelly are not about such matters at all. What the 
typical program does prepare ig that wonderful creature, the owner of a BA in 
English; and, despite efforts to show that such a person has a wealth' of oppor- 
tunities for which, he is prepared by ownership of that degree, it is hard to 
know just what he is. Perhaps a literary scholar, although few with only an ■ 
undergraduate English major qualify for the title "Scholar . fl 

( Putting aside Che perplexing question of what the owner of a BA in English 

r 

'actually ie 4 however, we can be ppe^ty sure that, if he is prepared to be a 
teacher of literature, in the sense of that term require^ by the curriculum - 
guides mentioned ear tier , it is not the ^degree that has done it, indeed, the 
major, with its emphasis on historical periods , famous authors, and the * 
paraphernalia of literary criticism may well have rendered such teaching impos- 
sible . 



The 1968 Statement 
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* What a tea cfier of literature should be has examined several times in 

the Twentieth Century,, usually as a part of an effort to deal yitrj the larger 



questCom qf the tea^hex of English In general and hov he'.shouid be prepared* 
• * * 

In 1968* the NCTE eoraiittee appointed to study this natter issued its report; 
api it was a moderate ©ite* combining emphasis on both the discipline of English 
and the peeds and nature of the students* One section of that report deals entirely 
with guidelines fo^ preparation in literature* It emphasizes that the English 
teaoher should have "an understanding and appreciation of a wide body of liter- 
ature'" and specifies, the following as essential for that teacher: - 

1. Reading for enjoyment* to gain insights , and to understand and appreciate, 

hov writer/s order experience; - ' W # 9m 

2. Having studied literature systematically, including the^fcassics* the 
genris, etc*; ^» 

3* Possessing and having used critical and scholarly tools; jp 

*k\ Knowing literary works appropriate to s tuden^^^ev^ls ; and 

5* Being able to use a variety of strategies for teaching literature, . 
especially in order -to • ■ 



a) ^foster a taste for literatures 

b) demonstrate the process of literary analysis, 

c) teach skillful and perceptive reading of literature,' and 
4) use oral and dramatic presentations .i 

t 

Other sections of that 1968 statement give attention to 

li the type of person an English teacher should be- mature, creative* 
educated; 

2, the knowledge the teacher should have of child and adolescent psychology; 
and 

" 3-; trie type of study of methodology the teacher should have had." 

The 1976 Statement ■ ^ > 

t 

In 19 76, a new statement on this subject appesrerd from NCTE . In the 



report, after a reference to/the scholarly discipljnie 



introduction to this 

1 . 

approach which predominated in educational circles 4 1 the timje of the earlier 



\ 
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statement, the foUowingt coomeat appears i 



3 



Today our subject is viewed not only as a bddy of * 
knowledge and as a, set of skills and attitudes but also as * 
a process, an activity In the mid-sixties , English 

was viewed as an academic discipline, whose mastery was a 
^ign ©f ^ne f s intellectual development. 

. ' ■. . ' / • 

The intreduetion then goes on to claim that I * 'j^-""*— H, 

. ■ • * : - *- - . 

Today, many teachers agi*ee that using English ^s also a * ^ 
means by which students IHf emotionally; they respond io 
their experiences and learn about their worlds , ■ their 
f eeWngs , their attitudes s and themselves by using 
language about these subjects, ^- * 

Specifically concerning literature , ihe report states^ * # 

\ One- result of thia conviction has been the insistenca 
* on the affective va^gg oL English — particularly' 

^literature. Today many teachers ±nvite 'students to say 
how tjhey aj individuals respond to a work of literature — 

• what it says to* them ahd about their lives s *about other - " 
, . human beings , and, other human -life in_ general. ^ \* ■* \\ • 

This report, reflecting its philosophical position about teaching Engli'sh, 

is not organized into sections dealing with literature, language, *and 

composition,- as the earlier reports but' rather discusses tKe "knowledge," 

"abilities, and "attitudes 11 the teacher of English should possess to be 

successful, ^The emphasis is heavily on the teacher as helper arid guide 

■ i - ** 

rather than as a source of knowledge and skill; and the statement makes 
clear that the English teacher should be helping students to respond , grow 

i ■ 1 -' " . " i 

as human beings, develop their own special, qualities, and so forth- The 
teacher is not expected to be particularly concerned with trying 1 to clause 
students to become scholars of literature, although there is, of course, some 

i * * 

mention of the teacher possessing the traditional Knowledge of literature and ■ 

■• - 
literary criticises. Such matters , however, play*a smaller pare in this newest 

m 

statement! The specific item on literature under "Knowledge , " for example, calls 
for familiarity with an extensive body of literature; but it specifies , that 



* ...» , ■ ; 

that, knowledge should include literature *for children and adolescents,, popular 

literature ; oral literature! non-western riter^tureV^and literatufr^T^^WOTen" ~ 

and minority groups, The state^ eimphasiii, then, is on types of literature 

most of which have not been well recognized by the traditional discipline of 

English', The other point; in f^iis item calls for a knowledge by the ^teacher 

" of .varied ways of responding to, discussing, ^tid unde.f standing works of lit- " 

erati^re in many media formss . - 

^The-report indicates that it is taking an approach to English as more 

something people do and use and lass something they know and study about; 

and iy does, indeed, do that. In fact, an* informal content analysis of the 

1976 report has shown that this statement contains several times as many 



j units related to the teacher possessing* a characteristics important to 

% ' ' ' - 

-f effective interaction with students than units related to the teache'r as a 
scholar of^English, A similar analysis of the 1968 report has revealed that 
it contains a ^larger number of "teacher as scholar' 1 items . than "teacher as 
facilitator" items. ' 



^ 
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Problems tor Effective Teacher Preparation f ■ 

This shi/t s then , in the official view of what Englisfy teachers should 

- if'. 

be and be able to do is in keeping with the emphasis in teacher-prepared 

curriculum guides on the purposes those teachers should be seeking to accom- 
plish w-ith their students* While one may endorse this shift* It clearly j 
presents problems/* for anyone engaged in preparing teachers, for the overall t 
emphasis . in this new statement, even more heavily than in the 1968 one,, is 
on the personal qualities of the English teacher, not his scholarly ones, , 
The curriculum guides described earlier/ by the nature of the goals they 
set for the teacher of English, also require a teacher whose personal qualities 

* '.- * ' 
.3 



4 are as important as,/ or more impprtant^ th^, his : atfiolarly r ones.« What # ie 



~~ b^lng called for in s 'h^^^^aei^ is, a s par sorflfEo^p os se s s^s warmth; the™ ~ 
S^abilijtiy "to work well With people/ espAciall^ immature * people; generosity 
of Writ I ,and the ability to stimulate and draw forth frank responses. 

However, before committing ourselve^ to that view, seems important 
to ask ourselves, "How do we prepare literature teachers who possess the 

I qualities required sq that their students will achieve the purposes agreed 

m \ -" ' ' 

on? M And that we know a good deal less about than we should. More Milton 

* " * i . 

and Chaucer courses do not seem to be the answer, although our "Cdmpleat 

Literature Teacher 11 may want to take such courses* At the same time^ lit- 
erature courses built arouifd the, types specified in the 1976 statement — 
adolescent literature, non-western literature, and so forth ™ turn up on 
# the transcripts of as many didactic and unresponsive teachers as open and. 
facilitative ones. Additional literature courses of whatever kind do nbt 
seem to be the answer, * 
While it would be agreeable to be able to say that study and practice 
in methods courses and teaching internships will result in .teachers deve.1- 
. oping the desired qualities, they do not of themselves do so. How does a 
person beeome warm, "open,^ at ease, comfortable, generous, and successful in 

his relations with other people? How does one become what, taking a phrase 

J 

from Isaac Walton's Angler , might be called a "generous fish 11 ? The Compleat 
Literature Teacher must be more, of course. But the other matters like 
knowledge of literature and familiarity with teaching strategies can be 



L 



taught *in more or less conventional classes; English major classes clearly 

/ . r 

do give — or could give if redesigned along lines already known — the 

prospective literature teacher all he*needs to k^ow of the literature itself, 

* 

10 
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Methods classes can and" d© introduce the prospective literature freacher to 

jM i j ,- j m m m 1 J mi J " ' * > * " " - ' 

ittktiigies aM ^aurces^f strategies,' Internship teaching experiences can 
and do give the prospective literature teacher a chance to practice^ all 
that. But if the generous fish is not there already, how do we detect/ 

t ha t^. fact 'and, once detected, "what do we' do about it? What, ii\ other words , 

.' * > » 

do we do about the English major who wants to teach in order to "save the 
heathen and bring culture to the crude? The shy and introverted English 
major who , heaven helft him, seeks the security qf the classroom where' he 
can live in- the world of books? The Arrogant, the egotistical/ tKe indiffer 
ent , who go through our English courses and methods courses and cope out as 

. x . .' , •■ ..• 

ungenerous as when they entered* - 



Frankly, no one r'eally seems^o know** * There have heen' experiments in- 

which early^ and intensive contact with students has been tried in order to 

■ * • 

reshape. the prospective teacher ' s. personality. While the results of such 
"* contact are generally, beneficial, it seems to serve as much as a screening 
and a reinforcing device as an actual change mechanism. Teople who go in 
disliking other people, especially the young, come out as often as not 
confirmed in that opinion. Then £here have been programs which used 
something approaching psychoanalysis to help the ^prospective teacher under- 
stand and modify his personality. While reportedly effective, such programs 
are probably too expensive., time consuming, and selective to be generally " 
useful, i 

For the time being, then, employers of and teachers of teachers of 
English,' if f they are^committed to the goals and skills they seem to be sm- 
phas 1 z ing ^mus t seek to throw back the ungenerous fish as soon as it is 
caught and find the lure to catch the generous fish they want. Psychological 



. . - ::: 1 , ■■■■■■ '. - \ ■ : - 

tests*, of attitude, internships, practicams, probationary periods, eareftl 
sppervision, student evaluations:* the rtrtans are probably there. But v/i ' 'w 
jited to* find out whether catching one when it happens swim by is alL that 

i . 

is open to us or whether we can develop successful hatcheries of generous 
fish. An organised effort is needed to explore the problem of producing 
that generous 'fish called 'for in the latest NCTE statement oil the preparation 

rff teachers. * - 

- * *■ • 

We may find, however, if NCTE and CEE and others fiKid such a study, that 

no educational program can do- so, that you can 1 1 make a silk pur*se„ out of &• 

sow's ear, or r staying with the finny metaphor, a praut out of a blowfish* 

, ' v 

Teacher p'reparation institutions are not, after alX s as simple as fish . 
hatcheries. If that is the case, careful screening will be our Vnly 
answer's distasteful as that may be to our egalitarian souls ■ — screening, 

that is, or a retreat from this liberal position on the teaching of English 

• * - * 

tp a more* traditional one which is ^ess dependent on the personal character- 

istics of .the teacher. • It is not helpful, after all, to establish a niodel of 

English and the English teacher for which it is impossible to prepare teachers 

with any degree of reliability* Yet a model that places a %uch a great reliance 

on the personal characteristics of the teacher may well be one that we are 

helpless to implement. * 

\ A Change of Seasons 
i * 

■ Then , too, there is a danger that the generous fish may nop always be 
wanted in the classroom despite current curriculum guides and statements on 
the preparation of teachers* Walton commented of his generous fish that * 
ft it is observed^ that he comes in and goes out of season with the stag and 
the buck. 11 III 1968, he seems to have been less in Reason; in 1976, more* 



Forces cause the seasons to change whether wish them to or not* Account- 
ability, competency, testing, atfi^back to the basics may well have the power* 
to roll the season on to one*where our generous fish will find hibernation 
the safest course; and a different breed of fjsh, more fierce, more dedicated 
to proclaiming its discipline, will again have its season. Or perhaps the 
species literature teacher, generous or othervise, will almost! disappear , 
as have some species of whales and Latin- and Greek teachers, to- he replaced 
by the more marketable species, composition teacher, In fact this decline 
of the species may already be underway, as immediately identifiable and . 
entirely practical benefits of ^education come to be all the public will 
pay for, NCTE may finally have to appoint a new cominissigii* to dtaw up its 
own annual endangered species list. 
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